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to each of you for your valu- 


able contribution 


ALL to the success of 


our Company’s operations 
in 1965. May the holiday 


season bring joy to 
Sp 


you and your loved 
ones...and may you enjoy 
good health and happiness 


PEOPIE ven vent 


D. J. RUSSELL 
Chairman 
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Five SP People Recall 


“Christmas in my Homeland” 


Dorothy Obrecht, stenographer 
for SP Pipe Lines at Los Angeles 
and a native of Zarich, Switzerland, 
recalls that “Santa Claus, known 
as ‘Samichlaus’ 
visits Zurich on 
his own day, De- 
cember 6, enter- 
ing the houses 
with a birch rod 
in one hand for 
bad children and 
a bag of ‘goodies’ 
in the other for 
good children. 
At Wollishofen, 
a suburb of Zurich, his day is cele- 
brated with great splendor. Chil- 
dren wearing huge miters (like bish- 
ep’s headdresses} lighted from 
within and accompanied by noise- 
making ‘instruments’ parade around 
the town.” 


DOROTHY OBRECHT 


Sylvanus Mada, messenger, 
Equipment Service Accounts, San 
Francisco, and a native of Nigeria, 
says “Our Christmas celebration 
lasts for five 
days. People 
dance, drink 
palm wine, and 
visit friends in 
neighboring vil- 
lages, bringing 
presents of wine 
and fowl. It’s 
also customary 
to get new 
clothes, as you 
do here at Easter.” Madu, who is 
studying geology at San Francisco 
State College during his off hours, 


SYLVYANUS MADU 


is the son of an engineman on the 
Nigerian Railway. 

Jean Lischeid, stenographer, 
MofW&S Dept., Sacramento, and a 
native of Germany, remembers that 
the Christmas season in Germany 
begins on the 
Eve of St. Nich- 
, olas, December 
6, when children 
dressed in cos- 
tume go from 
door to door re- 
citing short 
poems or singing 
for treats and 
cookies. “The 
next day, the 
Christmas shopping season begins, 
with open air stalls in the village 
square displaying toys and orna- 
ments. The first Sunday in Decem- 
ber is the beginning of the Advent 
Season, during which time general 
merriment is kept to a minimum. 
One candle is lighted on the Ad- 
vent’s Krantz (wreath) for the first 
Sunday, and an additional candle 
each Sunday thereafter. The Christ- 
mas tree is not decorated until 
Christmas Eve, The family gathers 
around the tree, sings carols and 
the head of the household distrib- 
utes gifts. The season ends Janu- 
ary 6, a day commemorating the 
Visitation of the Wise Men. After 
that, the tree is taken down and the 
children ‘plunder’ it of cookies and 
candies.” 


JEAN LISCHEID 


Vincent Forsherg, assistant engi- 
neer, Class A, Portland, and a na- 
{Continued on page’4) 
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tive of Gothenburg, Sweden, says, 
“I remember on Christmas Eve 
we had the big- 
gest dinner of 
the year. The 
menu included 
potatoes, lut- 
fisk (dried cod, 
soaked in lye 
to soften, then 
rinsed and 
cooked), rice, 
limpa (a spe- 
cial kind of rye 
bread) and fancy cookies, Christ- 
mas is celebrated on the 25th and 
26th in Sweden. People go to 
church on the 25th and spend the 
day with their families. The 26th 


VINCENT FORSBERG 


is men’s day. Men visit one another 
and, of course, each visit calls for 
a little Christmas cheer.” 

B. D. Flor, machinist, Houston 
General Shops, is another native 
of Germany. His boyhood memories 
of the Christmas 
season center 
around the tra- 
ditional dinner 
on Christmas 
day. “I can al- 
most taste it,” 
he says. “It fea. 
tured roast goose 
with chestnut 
dressing, red 
cabbage, cauli- 
flower and all the trimmings.” 


B. D. FLOR 


New Bulletin Coming Next Month 


Starting with the January, 1966 
issue, the Southern Pacific Bulletin 
will appear in a new format. 

Like Time, Newsweek, U.S. News 
& World Report, and other national 
magazines, it will be approximately 
8% x 11 inches in size — a little 
over twice as big as the issue you 
hold in your hand. 

The new size will make it possible 
to use larger, easier-to-read type, 
give bigger play to pictures and 
stories, and generally present the 
magazine's contents in a more at- 
tractive, dramatic way. Color will 
be used extensively throughout its 
pages. 


Cover 
Wood chip cars roll past 
snow-covered Mt. Shasta 


north of Dunsmuir, Calif, 


As oldtimers will recall, the SP 
Bulletin was originally an 84% x 11- 
inch magazine. It became a pocket- 
sized publication in 1951, in keeping 
with a general publishing trend at 
that time, and because it was felt 
that the smaller size would be more 
convenient for employes to carry. 

Since the new Bulletin will be 
about twice as big as the present 
magazine, the same amount of ma- 
terial can be published in only half 
as many pages. Readers will find 
it easy to fold the new 16-page 
publication lengthwise. It can be 
pocketed and carried just about as 
conveniently as the present maga- 
zine. 

The editors hope you like the 
new format and will welcome any 
comments you may care to make 
about it or anything else relating’ 
to the publication of your Company 
magazine, 


ABOVE: From the crest 
tower you can see some of 
the yard's 50 miles of track, 


RIGHT: Cars moving over 
crest are automatically 
guided to classification 
tracks in "bowl", 


REGON IS a state that 
O prides itself on an economy 
that has outperformed the 
nation as a whole for the past five 
years, spurred mainly by an accel- 
erated rate of industrial expansion. 

The indicators of this growth 
are there in the shape of new pulp 
and paper mills, plywood and veneer 
plants and new and diversified man- 
ufacturing and processing facilities, 
ranging from sportswear and heavy 
transportation equipment to chemi- 
cals and frozen foods. 

At the northern outskirts of Eu- 
gene, Oregon, is another indicator: 
Southern Pacific's big gravity classi- 
fication yard, where a good part of 


This modern gravity yard 
plays a key role in moving 


Oregon products to market 


the products of an expanding econ- 
omy are assembled in trains and 
moved to markets across the nation. 


Ten years ago, the Eugene facil- 
ity was a good-sized flat switching 
yard, typical of the traditional rail- 
road terminals that satisfied the 
transportation needs into the 1950's. 

Today, SP’s big terminal is not 
only a mark of the progress that is 
taking place in the Pacific North- 
west, it is also a symbol of the 
dramatic revolution that has taken 
place in American railroading, so 
extensively have technological ad- 
vances been applied to its opera- 


tions. (Continued on page 6) 
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Frank Drury, switchman, uses push button con- 
trols to move freight cars into the yard's elassi- 
fication tacks. 


SP Lines in Oregon 


PICL clerks at Eugene Yard use closed-circuit 
television to check consist information on in- 
coming trains. 


Alden W. Kilborn, superintend- 
ent of the Oregon Division, sums 
up the transformation at Eugene Q 
this way: 

“Because of expanding industry 
in the Pacific Northwest and con- 
tinuing changes in the marketing 
of many products, we've had not 
only to meet present-day require- 
ments, but to be ready as well to 
meet the needs we know will come 
tomorrow.” 

A look at a map of Southern Pa- a 
cific’s lines in Oregon shows why 
the big classification yard at Eugene 
plays such an important role in rail- 
road transportation in Oregon and 
the Pacific Northwest: it is central 
to most of the railroad main and 
branch line operations in Oregon. 
Last month, more than 63,700 freight 
cars moved through the facility to 
and from industries in the region. 


ee 


‘This map, deitverately simplified to indicate 
the principal oullines of the Oregon Division. 
shows Eugene Yard as central to mast main line 
operations. Several branch lines {not shown} 
also funnel their traffic through the yard. 


Trains from Eugene Yard reach 
out to the Oregon coast over the 
Coos Bay, Toledo and Tillamook 
lines; to Portland and many Wil- 
lamette Vailey communities on both 
main and branch line track; over 
the Siskiyou line to Southern Ore- 
gon and over the Cascade line to 
Klamath Falis and California, and 
on to the southwest, midwest and 
eastern markets. 

The big facility also serves the 
heavy concentration of industries in 
and around Eugene and adjacent 
Springfield, which together form a 
metropolitan area that has become 
the forest products capital of the 
nation. 

Heading up the operation at Eu- 
gene is Kenneth E. Gwinn, termi- 
nal superintendent, who says: 

“We couldn’t possibly handle the 
volume and variety of traffic on the 
faster schedules we have now, if 
we had not made extensive changes 
here and reduced terminal delays 
enroute.” 

“Now, with new concepts in rail- 
roading and SP’s many technologi- 
cal improvements, we can really ex- 
pedite the traffic. We make up trains 
that need no switching at Roseville, 


ABOVE: Adjecent to Eugene Yard is the termi- 
nal of SP Pipe Lines, (nc., shown at reat—which 
receives refined petroleum products fram the 


ABOVE: Weighmaster Bert Eaton operates scale 
and deta processing machine which com- 
putes the weight of the freight cars, and pro- 
duces fhat Information on printed form and 
tetatype tape. BELOW: Chief Dispatcher How- 
ard Moyberry, who has the job of directing 
train movements on the Oregon Division, dic- 
tates to his secretary, Jo Harem. 


RIGHT: A carload of lum- 
ber rolls alone down toward 
the "bowl" at Eugene Yard 
after being weighed at the 
crest. DELOW: Agent E. L. 
Forbis, with SP since 1942, is 
in charge of freight and 
yard office employes at 
Eugene. 


BELOW; Dispatcher Jack Lightner works 


modern Centralized Traffic Control board i 


the expanded central dispatching office 
Eugene Yard. 


but move right on through to points 
like San Francisco, Oakland and Los 
Angeles, and even through to the 
Union Pacific terminals at Green 
River, Wyoming, and North Platte, 
Nebraska.” 

There is no single vantage point 
from which to view operations over 
the more than 50 miles of track at 
Eugene Yard. 

From the main yard tower near 
the new modern yard office and 
atop the crest, down from which 
freight cars are classified, you can 
see most of the southern portion of 
the facility. Here incoming trains 
are received and cars that are to go 
into other trains are shoved over the 
crest to the bow! of 32 classification 
tracks, which have doubled in num- 
ber since 1961. (Total trackage in 
the bowl adds up to some 16 miles.} 

As in other gravity classifica- 
tion yards on Southern Pacific at 
Roseville, Los Angeles and Hous- 
ton, the cars continue to the proper 
track through a series of electronic- 
ally-controlled retarders and 
switches. This set-up will soon un- 
dergo transformation at Eugene 
from manual to computer control. 


Coinciding with this modern day 
switching system is one of SP’s 
Perpetual Inventory Car Location 
installations, which utilizes televi- 
sion cameras to scan the numbers 
on the cars moving within the yard 
and an electronic data processing 
system that takes care of the way- 
bills and other paperwork as new 
trains are made up. 

You have to go to a tall tower at 
what used to be the northern edge 
of the yard to see how the freight 
ears are pulled in strings from the 
bowl to the set of 10 new departure 
tracks that now stretch out in the 
direction of Portland. 

Near the departure tracks are 
new Southern Pacific piggyback 
and automobile unloading facilities, 
completed this year along with a 
new highway transport terminal 
for Pacific Motor Trucking Co., to 
provide faster and more smoothly 
coordinated rail - truck - piggyback 
service in the Willamette Valley, 
Oregon coast and southern Oregon 
areas served by the new facilities, 

There are three tracks and ramps 
for piggyback and two tracks for 
handling new automobiles from fac- 
tory to dealer. The new truck ter- 
minal is large enough to allow 32 
trucks to load or unload at the 
same time. 

Also, nearby, is the terminal of 
another of the Company's diversified 
transportation services —- Southern 
Pacific Pipe Lines. It receives refined 
petroleum products from the pump- 
ing terminal at Portland. 

As Southern Pacific has modern. 
ized and adapted new technology 
in its operations at Eugene, so has 

{Concluded on page 24} 


Kenneth E. Gwinn, who heads up the operation 
at Eugene Yard, has been terminal superintend- 
ent since May, 1964. 


See 


ABOVE: Jim Bottom, assistant chief clerk, and 
Dale Loomis, secretary to terminal superintend- 
ent, discuss a business matter. 


BELOW: "The trains are moving smoothly,” 
smiles Jim Howarth, yardmaster at Eugene 
Yard, Last month more than 63,700 freight cars 
moved through the facility. 


SP serves Sun-Maid, the world’s 
largest raisin packers. They ship: 


Raisins by the Ton 


RIGHT: On arrival at Sun- 
Maid plant, truck loads of 
raisins are inspected by 
U.S. Dept. of Agriculture 
officials, BELOW: "Denver 
Splitter’ is used to obtain 
random sampling af incom- 
ing loads for the USDA. 


BELOW: A. H. Anderson, DF&PA at Fresno, 
left, chats with George Vawter, traffic manager 
for Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of California. 


unexpected searingly hot spelt 

struck the vineyards in Central 
California’s San Joaquin Valley, 
drying the grapes on the vines be- 
fore the despairing farmers could 
pick them. 

For the first time, the Valley had 
a crop of raisins. 

But in 1873 not many people in 
California knew about raisins (al- 
though raisins have been grown 
commercially since the Biblical 
days), so all the Valley growers — 
except one, T. F. Eisen—abandoned 
the crop as a total loss. But Eisen. 
refusing stubbornly to see his year’s 
work wasted, packed up his “dried 
grapes” and shipped them to a gro- 
cer friend in San Francisco, 

A ship from Peru docked in that 
~port city the same day the raisins 
arrived, so the imaginative grocer 
dubbed the raisins “Peruvian Deli- 
cacies,” and put them on display. 

He sold all he had in one day. And 
everybody wanted more of this new 
taste treat. So to satisfy the demand 
for raisins, the San Joaquin Valley 
began what is now the world’s larg- 


I: THE SUMMER of 1873 an 


est raisin industry. The Valley pro- 
duces 100% of the raisins commer- 
cially processed in the United States. 

Today, an average of over 200,000 
tons of raisins are shipped from that 
area annually to markets through- 
out America and the free world. 

And Southern Pacific, serving San 
Joaquin Valley since 1874, cooper- 
ates fully with the raisin growers to 
see that their crop keeps moving. 

One of SP’s steady customers is 
Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of Cali- 
fornia, the world’s largest packers 
of raisins. They process approxi- 
mately 42% of domestic production. 
and nearly 20% of the world’s 
raisins. 

Sun-Maid recently moved its 
quarters from Fresno —- where it 
had been doing business the past 
40 years — to Kingsburg, 20 miles 
south. and now boasts a sparkling 
new $12 million plant which has 
640,000 square feet under roof (the 
most modern raisin-handling facility 
on earth), with an average of 500 
people on the year-around payroll. 

And right there to serve the new 
plant is Southern Pacific. Double 


ABOVE: Cartons of raisins are loaded into SP 
car by fork {iff. After car is loaded, it will be 
fumigated with methyl bromide to insure Sun- 
Maid's high quality standards. 


of raisins is made just 
prior to packaging. BELOW: Artist's drawing 
thows Sun-Maid's new $12 million plant at 
Kingsburg, Calif, 


Fifteen-ounce cartons are filled with raisins on 
one of Sun-Maid’s production lines. This tine 
operates at the rate of 150 cartons per minute. 


oe eee a 
U. S. Department of Agriculture inspectors 


check each toad of raisins received by Sun- 
Maid. Fictured is the USDA's receiving lab. 


spur tracks run from the shipping 
area to connect with SP’s main Val- 
ley line. 

Today about 95% of the raisins 
produced in San Joaquin Valley are 
made from Thompson Seedless 
grapes. This popular variety is said 
to have been derived from a single 
vine, planted nearly 100 years ago 
in the Sacramento Valley by an 
English immigrant, William Thomp- 
son. Museats, with their distinctive 
flavor, the Black Zante currant with 
its own particular tang, and the Cal- 
ifernia Sultana, a round, tart grape, 
are also made into raisins. 

Jn San Joaquin Valley, where in 
all the U.S.A. is found the exact 
combination of soil and climate to 
make a successful raisin industry 
possible, the grapes all ripen at just 
about the same time, in late August 
or early September. 

They must be picked quickly and 
carefully by hand, and laid out on 
paper trays between the vines. Rai- 
sin growers fret, worry, and watch 
the weather forecasts and skies dur- 
ing the three to four weeks required 
for the fruit to dry in the sun. A 
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sudden unseasonal rainfall during 
the harvesting season — such as 
occurred in 1963 —- can cause severe 
financial losses to the raisin pro- 
ducers. 

While the grape-raisins are lying 
in the sun they are turned to insure 
even drying. And they are tested for 
moisture content. When approxi. 
mately 15% of the grape’s moisture 
remains, it’s a raisin, 

For every four pounds of grapes 
jJaid down, about one pound of rai- 
sins, on the average, will result from 
the sun-drying process. A top qual- 
ity raisin contains about 70% natu- 
ral fruit sugar. 

The crop is processed, packaged 
and marketed by approximately 20 
individual California packing firms. 

Raisin-laden trucks turn into 
Sun-Maid’s new plant onto what 
appears to be a freeway — a one- 
way street 10 lanes wide, leading to 
the first stop, the Quality Testing 
Station. Here Sun-Maid and U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture inspec- 
tors check samples from each load 
to see if the raisins are acceptable. 

The quality test results are then 


recorded and the grower’s identity 
is transmitted through a speaker to 
the weighmaster in the receiving 
station building, whose view com- 
mands both the truck scales and the 
Quality Testing Station. 

From the weighing scales, the 
trucks proceed to either the storage 
warehouse or the vast processing 
area. 

The warehouses can hold more 
than 60,000 tons of unprocessed 
raisins. 

Raisins coming in from the vine- 
yards for processing whir through 
the Sun-Maid plant. Everything 
seems to be automatic, pneumatic or 
hydraulic in the great triple-tiered 
banks of machines that whisk the 
raisins along the line — unloading, 
stemming, cleaning, washing, con- 
veying, otherwise processing, and 
finally packing them. 

The plant, which handles the rai- 
sins of 3,200 farmer-members who 
own. 67,000 acres of vineyards, can 
pack 650 tons of raisins and load 18 
railroad cars daily. 

The raisin growers of San Joaquin 
Valley are smiling these days. The 
weather this year has been nearly 
perfect, hot and dry, assuring graw- 
ers of their largest raisin crop since 
1952. 

A. H. Anderson, SP's district 
freight and passenger agent at 
Fresno, whose staff covers the raisin 
“beat”, says, “The growers estimate 
a 254,000 ton crop for 1965.” Then 
he adds, with a grin: “That's a 
healthy 22% increase over last 
year’s figure. 

“The raisin has come a long way 
since that summer of 1873 when 
Eisen’s crop was sold as ‘Peruvian 
Delicacies.’ ” 


Major Feature on SP 
in National Magazine 


Southern Pacific is featured in 
an extensive and highly favorable 
article in the November issue of 
Forbes, a leading national financial 
magazine. 

Calling Southern Pacific “one of 
the best-run railroads in the U.S.,” 
Forbes points out that SP’s freight 
revenues rose 13 per cent between 
1955 and 1964, that it has spent 
almost $1.2 billion on improvements 
over the past 10 years, and that it 
continues to seek ways to reduce 
costs in order to be able “to offer 
cheaper service, thus winning back 
lost traffic, attracting some new, and 
in general, gaining the volume to 
increase utilization of its superb 
physical plant.” 

Stressing the Company’s empha- 
sis on research, on the application 
of Missile Age technology to rail- 
roading, and on the training and 
recruitment of top quality person- 
nel, the magazine concludes: “If 
SP fails to grow, it won't be because 
of stodginess or poor management.” 


Bowlers to Meet 


The Southern Pacific Bowling 
Club of San Francisco will hold its 
26th Annual Tournament at Reno, 
Nev., on February 19 and 20, 1966. 
All Company bowlers are welcome 
to compete in this popular annual 
affair. For further information and 
entry blanks contact Arnold Hough- 
ton, 4th & Berry Sts, Freight Sta- 
tion, San Francisco, Extension 
33421. 
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Southern Pacific as a Stores De- 
partment laborer at Oakland in 
1946, after service in the Air Corps 
during World War II. Over the 
years he has held various positions, 
learning the necessary skills both 
through experience and in classes 
to which he was sent by the Com- 
pany. 

He attended night classes at a 
Baptist seminary in 1948 and 1949 
and preached his first sermon on 
August 24, 1949. 

“That was one of the most dif- 
ficult moments of my life and 
also one of the most rewarding,” 
Jackson says. “I’ve had a lifelong 
struggle with stuttering, and it took 
every bit of control I could muster 
to make myself understood.” 

The congregation of the Pilgrim 
Rest Baptist Church not only un- 
derstood, but it voted to approve 
his ordination. Shortly thereafter 
he was licensed to perform mar- 
riages, conduct funeral services, 
give communion and carry out 
other pastoral duties. 

dackson serves his church in 
many ways. In addition to assist- 
ing its full-time pastor, the Rev. P. 
E. Pierce, he teaches Bible classes 
two nights a week and works with 
the Boy Scout troop sponsored by 
the church, 

“It's a wonderful privilege to be 
able to help others,” he says. “I 
wouldn't trade it for anything in 
the world!” 

He also manages to find time 
to attend night school himself, tak- 
ing courses in English and public 
speaking. 

Jackson and his wife are under- 
standably proud of their two sons: 
Fred, 17. and Marvin, 12. Both 


The Jacksons relax in their living room with son, 
Marvin, 12. They also have another son, Fred, 
17, an outstanding athiete. 


have their eyes set on college. Fred, 
who has starred in several sports, 
holds Oakland Athletic League 
records in the high jump and the 
standing broad jump. He has al- 
ready been offered several college 
scholarships. Marvin is both a good 
scholar and the musician of the 
family. He plays “sax” in his Jun- 
ior High School band. 

Asked how the family will cele- 
brate Christmas this vear, Jackson 
smiles. 

“Well, Pll be working on the mail 
dock that day,” he says, ‘‘so I 
guess we'll have to celebrate on 
Christmas Eve. But it will be a 
real celebration — the spirit of 
Christmas means a great deal to 
all of us.” 


Freight train speeds on U. S. rail- 
roads are increasing steadily. Sixty- 
mile-an-hour freights are now 
common, with some piggyback, 
merchandise and fresh produce spe- 
cials reaching 75 mph. Freight trains 
often carry parts to manufacturers 
on schedules tuned to meet their 
assembly line needs, 


aa ae ate ates ete hal 


New Numbers for SP Locomotives 


Painters Michael Parisi and Ray Melford (right) 
stencit one of the new numbers on a focomo- 
tive at Sacramento General Shops. 


@ During the next six months, some 
1,600 Southern Pacific and Cotton 
Belt locomotive units will be re- 
numbered, and all of the more than 
2,200 units in service on the system 
will be re-classified. 


Discussing the need for this step. 
W. D. Lamprecht, vice president- 
system operations, explains that 
“our present system of numbering 
and classifying locomotives has 
grown confusing over the years, as 
we have added new and different 
types of power to our locomotive 
fleet. 


“SP people responsible for assign- 


ing, distributing and maintaining 
the diesel units can no longer obtain 
the information they need from the 
numbering system. ‘They have to go 
through the time-consuming process 
of referring to timetables and classi- 
fication books in order to determine 
what a given locomotive number and 
classification represents.” 

Under the present system, for ex. 
ample, Lamprecht points out, loco- 
motive units of different types, made 
by different builders, and having dif- 
ferent horsepower are often num- 
bered in the same sequence. 


The numbers of some Cotton Belt 
locomotives duplicate those of Texas 
and Louisiana lines locomotives — a 
particularly confusing factor since 
these units are now pooled with the 
rest of the system power fleet. The 
Cotton Belt and T&L units are also 
numbered according to a three digit 
system instead of the four digit sys- 
tem used on the Pacific Lines. 


The new system will be simple 
and logical. Al locomotives will be 
given four digit numbers. Units in 
switcher service will be numbered 
from 1100 to 2999, those in passen- 
ger service from 3000 to 3399, and 
those in freight service from 3400 
up. Within each category, numbers 
will be assigned according to type 
of locomotive and in order of ascend. 
ing horsepower. 

Numbers appear in five places on 
each locomotive — on each side in 
15-inch letters, on each end in 5- 
inch letters, in the cab in 1-inch let- 
ters. All of these must be changed 

{Continued on page 20) 
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during the re-numbering process, 
which will take place as locomotives 
are shopped for normal mainten- 
ance. 

In addition, each locomotive has a 
classification number which appears 
in the cab. Under the new system, 
these numbers will be coded to indi- 
cate builder, type, number of axles. 
horsepower, and ownership and will 
show whether the lucomotive is a 
road switcher type, an “A” unit or 
booster unit. 

Here’s an example of one of 
the new classification numbers: 
EP4I15AC-1. Decoded, this is the 
information it conveys: 


E— Electro Motive Division, General 
Motors, the builder. 


F— freight unit 

4— aumber of axles 

15 — horsepower in hundreds (i.e., 1500) 

A—cab type unit 

C — indicates Cotton Belt ownership 

i-shows it is one of first group of 
units in its classification 10 have 
been purchased, 

To avoid confusion during the 
changeover to the new numbering 
system, special pains have been 
taken to avoid assigning new num- 
bers which duplicate the old num- 
bers. Special 80-page “dictionaries” 
will be issued to all who need them. 
listing the old numbers with the new 
numbers beside them, and vice-versa. 

Switcher units with less than 800 
horsepower and any other locomo- 
tives due for retirement by 1970 will 
not be renumbered. 


Company Sponsors Record Number of J. A. Firms 


This year, Southern Pacific and 
its affiliates have set a national rec- 
ord for participation in the Junior 
Achievement program. 

SP, NWP, PMT and SPT are 
sponsoring a total of 29 of the teen- 
age Junior Achievement firms — 
more than any other railroad, truck- 
ing company or combination of the 
two in the United States. 

1965-66 is SP’s 16th year of par- 
ticipation in the J. A. program, 
which is designed to acquaint high 
school students with the operation 
of the American business system. 
Under the guidance of adult advis- 
ors from the sponsoring companies. 
the young people form miniature 
corporations, sell stock, manufacture 
and market products, and try to 
make a profit, “learning by doing” 
what it takes to achieve business 
success. At the end of the school 
year the little companies are dis- 
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solved, whether profitable or not. 
More than 100 SP, NWP, PMT 
and SPT people are serving as adult 
advisors to the 29 Company-spon- 
sored J. A. firms. Fourteen of these 
firms are located in various cities 
around San Francisco Bay — the 
largest number sponsored by any 
company in the area, Others are 
located in Portland and Eugene. 
Oregon; Reno, Nevada; Sacramento, 
Fresno and the Los Angeles areas 
of California; Phoenix and Tucson, 
Arizona; and Houston, Texas. 
Nearly 600 high school students 
are members of these J. A. firms. 
Products they manufacture include: 
ornamental bird cages, “gold fin- 
gers” (used to remove olives from 
jars), Ming trees, “spunxybirds” 
(paper holders), glass aquariums. 
candles, ash trays, Christmas orna- 
ments, fire extinguishers, desk sets, 
ox carts, stilts and kitchen stools. 
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Twelve of the Company’s J. A. 
firms are sponsored by PMT. Ex- 
plaining his firm’s extensive partici- 
pation in the program, T. T. Ed- 
wards, PMT vice president and gen- 
eral manager says: 

“We feel that Junior Achievement 
not only offers important educa- 
tional advantages to young people, 
put valuable opportunities for self- 
development to our own people who 
serve as advisors.” 

At Houston, a single team of 
Southern Pacific advisors is coun- 
seling two J. A, companies. Only a 


few sponsoring firms are taking part 
im this unusual and experimental 
program, designed to reach more 
young people with the available 
leadership. A third company is 
being counseled by SP Transport 
Company advisors. 

Junior Achievement ig a nation- 
wide non-profit organization. There 
are currently about 125,000 student. 
Achievers in 385 communities op- 
erating some 5,500 small J. A. firms, 
Last year, about 10,000 adults and 
50,000 businesses helped support the. 
program. 


342 Pints of Blood at Sacramento 


Employees from ail crafts in the 
Sacramento area turned out in 
goodly numbers recently to donate 
342 pints of blood during the annual 
Blood Drive, sponsored by the Shop 
Craft representatives (members of 
Local Federation No. 5), and held 
in the Sacramento General Shops. 

Shown at left below are blood don- 
ors in quarters specially set up by 
management for the drive, with doc- 


tors and nurses from the SP Me- 
morial Hospital and Sacramento 
Memorial Blood Bank in attend- 
ance. At right are the shop repre- 
sentatives who contacted employes 
for this successful drive. They are, 
rear, l-r, Norris Heil, Henry Barri, 
Nick La Franco, Walter Miller and 
R. J. Murphy. In front, |-r, are Her- 
man Manso, Peter Rebar, Joe An- 
drade, Donald Clark and Phillip 
Obrok. 


Lining up to donate blood are employes at Sacramento General Shops, left. Shown at right are 
shop representatives who helped organize this successful drive. Names appear in the story. 
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SP_lMemorial Hospital Auxiliary 


A Thoughtful ar? of Volunteers 


‘It has become so important to us, 
we wonder how we ever got along 
without it.” 

That's what patients and staff 
members at the Southern Pacific 
Memorial Hospital in San Francisco 
say about the Auxiliary, founded in 
May, 1964, to provide volunteer 
services for the non-profit institu- 
tion, 

The 400-member group, which in- 
cludes non-railroaders, as well as 
active and retired SP people, has a 
solid record of achievement to show 
for its first 18 months. It has 
established: 

+ a lobby information desk at the 
hospital manned daily by a volun- 
teer who handles inquiries about 
patients, accepts messages for them, 
helps families of out-of-town pa- 
tients find suitable lodging, assists 
bereaved relatives, and serves in 
various other ways consistent with 
hospital regulations. 

* a patients’ Hbrary well-stocked 
with books and magazines for ambu- 
latory patients and a traveling 
library cart for those confined to 
their beds. There are now some 
2.500 books in the library, and new 
books are added frequently. 

e a canteen cart stocked with toi- 
letries, cigarettes, candy, fresh fruit 
and other items, This cart makes 
regular rounds through the hospital 
for the convenience of patients. 
Items are sold at modest prices and 
any profits above actual cost go into 
the Auxiliary treasury to be used for 
further service work. 
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The traveling canteen cart is -one of many 
conveniences for patients at SP Memorial Hos- 


pital in San Francisco instituted by the Aux- 
Hiary. Shown with it ere, t-, Mrs. F. E, Russeft 
and Mrs. W. J, Jones. 


The Auxiliary has also organized: 

+ the “Candystripers” — a group 
of junior volunteers who read to 
patients, run errands and help 
nurses on the wards. These high 
school girls are under the supervis- 
ion of Kathleen McMurrich, retired 
superintendent of nurses, who co- 
ordinates the work of volunteers. 

+ the “Resiterns” — a committee 
composed of the wives of interns 
and residents on the hospital staff. 
many of whom are members of the 
Auxiliary. This group assists incom- 
ing interns — helping them locate 
housing and finding jobs for their 
wives. 

«the “Memorial Fund” — a 
setup under which memorial dona- 
tions to the hospital are accepted 
and properly acknowledged. 


Funds raised by the organization 
through various parties, dinners, 
outings and other activities — have 
purchased a $2,600 cardioverter 
(used in the treatment of heart ail- 
ments) for the hospital. The Auxili- 
ary has also used its funds to help 
redecorate the nurses’ lounge, to 
provide shelving and other equip- 
ment for the medical library, and to 
purchase wheel chairs. Many other 
purchases are planned by the organi- 
zation as funds become available. 

A large pleasant room on the first 
floor of the hospital has just been 
converted into a waiting room for 
incoming patients to rest in until a 
bed can be assigned in the proper 
ward and for outgoing patients to 
use until train time. The Auxiliary 
helped furnish this room and has 
provided reading material and a 
television set. A volunteer is on hand 
daily to serve as needed. 

Present officers of the Auxiliary 
are: Mrs. Russell Merret, president; 
L. B. Young, vice president; Mrs. 
Norman Steiner, recording secre- 
tary; Mrs, H. F. Dully, correspond- 
ing secretary; Mrs. Alan DeMoss, 
treasurer; and Mrs. Edmund Mor- 
rissey, parliamentarian. All are 
members of the organization's board 
of trustees as are: Robert Gilmore, 
Mrs. Bernard Stone and H. J. Car- 
roll. Mrs. Olive Wetzel edits the 
organization’s news letter. 

Membership in the Auxiliary is 
open to all. Information about mem- 
bership can be obtained by writing 
to the Southern Pacific Memorial 
Hospital Auxiliary, 1400 Fell Street, 
San Francisco, 94117. 

A similar Auxiliary serves the SP 
Memorial Hospital in Tucson. 


is SP the New Standard 
Railroad of the World? 


Under a heading, “is SP the New 
Standard Railroad of the World?,” 
Trains magazine throws Southern 
Pacific a very nice bouquet in its 
November issue. 

“Espee,” the magazine says, “has 
exchanged its old all-purpose rail- 
road philosophy for the role of 
transport specialist — a freight- 
oriented operator offering the ship- 
per a choice of trains, trucks, pipe- 
lines and — but for the dissent of 
the LC.C, ~~ barges.” 

Commenting further, Trains 
points out that ‘‘Espee realized 
sooner than most that the rails were 
caught up in a fight for survival; 
that industry cared less about tra- 
ditional siding - to - siding box car 
transportation and more about the 
science of manufacturer-to-con- 
sumer distribution; and that the 
answer was not one tool but many.” 


An air hose can strike like @ rattler! About 
35 per cent of injuries to train, engine and 
yard employes occur during manipulation of 
air of steam hoses and related equipment. 


Eugene Yard 


(concluded) 


it applied latest advances in rail- 
roading to its dispatching of trains 
and to its communications. 

All mainline trains between 
Portland and Eugene and between 
Eugene and Klamath Falls get 
electronic signal and switching 
guidance by Centralized Traffic 
Control, under contro] of an ex- 
panded central dispatching office 
at Eugene Yard. The CTC sys- 
tem also utilizes the new all- 
weather microwave communications 
network for transmission of coded 
signal impulses from Eugene to 
operate CTC signals and power 
switches along the mainline. 

The job of directing train move- 
ments on the Oregon Division fails 
on Chief Dispatcher Howard May- 
berry. 

“Qur CTC installations have 
helped our train movements tre- 
mendously,” he said. “Look at the 
records. In the past 24 hours, we 
had 45 train movements just be- 
tween Eugene and Cascade Sum- 
mit. We couldn’t possibly have dane 
that before CTC. We would have 
tied everything up in a knot.” 

Improvements at Eugene, plus 
modernization all along the SP 
System have enabled Southern Pa- 
cific to meet another challenge: that 
of speeding empty freight cars back 
to the Pacific Northwest, a region 
that historically ships more prod- 
ucts out than it receives, 

To meet the demand for freight 
cars, Southern Pacific operates as 
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many as 40 trains a week into Ore- 
gon, made up of nothing but empty 
box cars and flatcars, gathered from 
as far away as St. Louis, Memphis, 
New Orleans and Houston. 


On arrival at Eugene, these cars, 
along with others that become 
empty in the area, are sorted 
into types and placed in locals, 
which fan out to Oregon shippers 
in line with orders forwarded to 
SP’s car service office, 

Eugene also has major loco- 
motive and freight car service and 
repair facilities to help keep the 
empties rolling in and the loads 
moving out. 

“We think we have an outstand- 
ing transportation plant here at 
Eugene,” asserts Oregon Division 
Superintendent Kilborn. “We also 
think we have outstanding people 
making it work, and I’m talking 
about our 1,500 SP men and women 
at Eugene. Our business is selling 
transportation; we have a good 
product and we expect to serve a 
great many more customers in the 
years just ahead.” 

E. C. Ordway, traffic manager 
for the Northern District, which 
includes all the Pacific Northwest, 
shares this view, citing the fact that 
Southern Pacific during the period 
1960-1964 assisted in the location 
of 273 new industries in Oregon 
requiring spur tracks. He says: 

“The Pacific Northwest is one 
of the fastest-growing areas in the 
territory we serve. As the nation’s 
leading forest products state, Ore- 
gon can expect continued growth. 

“Tt looks as though this state will 
be busy, and so will Eugene Yard.” 


Congratulations to: O. S, Wol- 
cot, TF&PA, Klamath Falls, Gre., 
named president of the Klamath 
County unit of the American Can- 
cer Society; H. R. Darling, TF&PA, 
EL Paso, Texas, elected president 
of the E] Paso Traffic Club for 1966; 
E. J. Sperle, agent, Lyons, Ore., 
elected councilman for the City of 
Mt. Angel, Ore.; and Lloyd Whit- 
lock, local freight agent, Harlingen, 
Texas, named district director of 
the Lions Club Crippled Children’s 
Camp at Kerrville, Texas. 

Shirley Neelen, daughter of Agent 
and Mrs. Q. L. Neclen of Karnes 
City, Texas, is attending Sam Hous- 
ton State Teachers College on a 
substantial scholarship awarded to 


DeVine Webster, electrician foreman, Sacra- 
menta General Shops, holds a king ralmon he 
caught in the Sacramento River. Weighing 54 
pounds, #4 ounces, if set season's record, 


her as “outstanding senior girl” at 
Karnes City High School. 

Believe it or not, John J. Perry, 
supervisor, Mechanical Dept., Sac- 
ramento General Shops, went fish- 
ing recently and bagged a buck with 
an oar. He had brought his rifle 
along, but having seen no deer, he 
left it in his ear and began trolling 
for trout in the middie of Union 
Valley Lake in El Dorado County, 
Calif. He got a strike, started reel- 
ing in the fish, and then saw the 
deer swimming beside him. Letting 
the fish go, he picked up an oar 
and cracked it in half over the neck 
of the 107-pound buck. After land- 
ing the deer, he continued angling 
and got his limit. 


In the SP Bulletin 


Fifty Years Age 


Chin Suey retired at 70 in 1914 
after 28 years of service at Carlin, 
Nevada and other SP points. 

After joining the veteran corps. 
he decided to return to China, there 
to spend the resi of his life. But 
when the Canton floods came, he 
was among the sufferers, and it was 
his pension check from Southern 
Pacific Company thai saved him and 
his family from starvation. 

Wrote Chin Suey to SP... “I 
was one of the refugees of the Great 
Flood in Canton and everything has 
been washed away, and as I was 
about to give up I got a letter from 
the Hong Kong firn, telling me of 
the pension check, and [ come to 
Hong Kong and received $152.60 in 
full and your kindness will never die 
from my memory .. .” 

December 1, 1913 issue 
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Rod & Gun Club 
Elects Officers 


New officers of the Southern Pa- 
cific Rod & Gun Club at San Fran- 
cisco are: Al Richards, president; 
Fred Arthur, first vice presiden 
Mike Rodriguez, second vice presi- 
dent; Arthur Fritz, recording sec- 
retary; Tibor Nemes, financial 
secretary; Clarence Anderson, ser- 
geant-at-arms; C. C. Molinari, pub- 
licity director; and John Conney, 
historian. 

Named directors were Will An- 
derson, William Garlich, Charles 
Visalia, Charles Dull, Walter Loury, 
and Harold Weidman. 

AIL were installed at the club's 
December 4 meeting. 


Bellhouse Succeeds 
Bowyer at Houston 


H. J. Bowyer, superintendent of 
the Mechanical Department at 
Houston, retired November 30 after 
50 years with SP. Succeeding him 
is T. W. Bellhouse, chief assistant 
superintendent. 

Bowyer, who started his SP career 
at Houston General Shops in 1915, 
became assistant superintendent of 


H, J. BOWYER 


T. W. BELLHOUSE 


Victor P. Dailey, left, building superintendent 
of the General Office in San Francisco the last 
20 years, retired November 30 after 3% years 
with SP. Named to succeed him was William 
Esser, right, building engineer since 1961. 
Dailey joined SP as a patrolman in 1934 and 
in 1943 became assistant building superintend- 
ent. He was named building superintendent in 
1945, Esser has been with the SP since 1929. 


the Mechanical Department at 
Houston in 1960 and superintendent 
in 1963. 

Bellhouse, who began his railroad 
career with the Cotton Belt in 1938, 
served as superintendent of its Me- 
chanical Department at Pine Bluff, 
Ark., from 1962 until his transfer to 
Houston in June of this year. 


MOVING “UP” 


ACCOUNTING: R. F, Botsford, to assist- 
ant to auditor of tevenue accounts; H. W. 
Feuchter, Jr., to assistant manager, data proc- 
essing, a new position; R. E. McCarty, to 
assistant income tax auditur, corporate tax 
bureau, J. W. Downing, W. W. Ehri, D. 
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H. Johnson, to systems supervisors in the 
office of systems sesearch; all with beadquar- 
ters in San Francisco. 

ENGINEERING: Wiliam J. Reilly, to 
superintendent of the Wood Working Mill 
at Oakland. 

TRAFFIC: N. R. Williams, to city freight 
and passenger agent, Oakland; M. D. Rosser, 
to city freight and passenger agent, San 
Francisco. 

OPERATING: R. M. Robson, to super- 
visor of diesel power, San Francisco; F. M. 
Bannister, to chief train dispatcher, Bakers. 
field. 


Congratulations 
Retired City Freight and Passenger Agent 
and Mis. Louis W. Rouse of Los Angeles will 
celebrate 54 years af marriage on December 20. 


DALLAS DIVISION: Wilbert Joiner, la- 
borer; George L, Landon, clerk-cashier; Har- 
ris E. Sistrunk, car inspector. 

HOUSTON DIVISION AND SHOPS: John 
F. Bocklett, machinist; Ed Moore, hostler; 
Jay L. Tolbert, conductor; Ira A. McDaniel, 
extra gang laborer; Marcellus 1, Sheppeard, 
switchman; Charles L. Wilkinson, boiler- 
maker, 

LAFAYETTE DIVISION: Walter Batiste. 
extra gang laborer; Anthony C. Bourque, 
telegrapher-clerk-wire chief; Albert Broussard, 
laborer; John J. Ig, clerk. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION AND SHOPS: 
Leo B. Durant, agent-telegrapher: Anconio 
E, Gomez, pipefitter; Floyd E. Haws, yard 
crew dispatcher; Freeman J. Marquis, carman; 
Cisiaco Meza, laborer; Jess Saldana, sheet- 
metal worker; V. O. Stone, lead car inspector: 
Louis E. Tame, laborer; Flavio F. Chavez, 
cat inspector; Erich Igner, electrician; Wil- 
liam E. Lawry, locomotive engineer; Roscoe 
E. Skinner, car inspector; Pauline M. Walters, 
clerk; Cato Wray, brakeman; William C. 
Wright, agent-telegrapher-towerman; Irving C. 
Colt, engineer; Elden H. King, agent; Ronald 
B, Snedaker, conductor; William L, Tacie- 
ton, yardmaster. 

OREGON DIVISION: Manuel! Beltran, 
track laborer: Clarence D, Booze, car inspec: 
tor; Frank G. Erno, clerk; Orville M. Gibson, 
switchman; George J. Scott, conductor; J. L. 


Smith, car foreman; Rowe Weber, clerk: 
Fred R. Holcomb, ‘conductor, Charles O. 
Puinam, carman; George O. Van Dyke, 
locomotive engincer. 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION AND SHOPS: 
Leon Badger, machinist; Peter Beale, machin- 
ist; Hugo P. Hofer, electrician; Wayne F. 
Libbee, B&B foreman; Edward C. McQuarrie, 
machinist foreman: George S. Pitzer, welder: 
Joy K. Christian, boitermaker; Kenneth W. 
Faulkner, machinist foreman;’ Lawrence D. 
Hickey, roundhouse foreman; Walter F. 
Lewis, locomotive engineer; John C. Miller, 
locomotive engineer; Frank T. Porter, electri- 
cian foreman; Cloyd B. Rasmussen, me- 
chanic; Albert E. Turner, electrician; Charles 
L. Wilkinson, boilermaker; Elwyn J, Woods, 
conductor. 

SAN ANTONIO DIVISION: Patricio R. 
Chavez, track laboter; Maurice I. Smith, 
agent. 

‘SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: Ray G. Dod- 
son, locomotive engineer, Jesus Ramirez, sec- 
tion laborer; Oscar T. Easterling, conductor; 
Ben P. Nava, section laborer. 

TUCSON DIVISION: Juan Mendoza, track 
Iaborer; Leopoldo H. Parada, B&B helper; 
Adrian L. Bennett, agent; William T. 
Moore, B&B carpenter; Orvie C. Stout, crew 
dispatcher. 

WESTERN DIVISION: Joseph J. Caselli, 
assistant cashier; Leola Davidson, coach 
cleaner; Edna L, Finley, station clesk; Isaac 
M, Varela, section laborer; Guido H. Bava, 
rate clerk; Lloyd E, Bucler, roundhouse fore: 
man; Clare O. Coffin, locomotive engineer, 
Nome H. Dyer, boilermaker; Mark Forza, 
mail and baggage handler; Lloyd B. Fronk, 
cletk; Robert L. Gilbert, switchman; Witfred 
L, Guerin, switchman; Harold E. Hawkins, 
crew dispatcher; Adolph L. Johnson, loco. 
motive engineer: Charles W. Kane, conductor; 
Nicolas §. Licea, section foreman; Claude 
M. Lyon, assistant signal supervisor; Joseph 
‘M. Oliver, lift truck operator; William A. 
Rowan, switch foreman; Paul C. Sechini, 
freight carman; Lee Stewart, laborer; Eugene 
L. Terry, supeivisor. car department: Eugene 


Horace M, Shreve, 
production man- 
ager in the Adver- 
tising Dept. at San 
Francisco, retired 
November 30 after 
45 years with SP. 
His family connec- 
tions with the rai!- 
road date back to 
the ploneer days. 


Retiring After Long Service 


Completing long SP careers recently were, I-t, J. F. Stone, conductor, Houston Division, 38 years; 
Guy Hinton, vardmaster, San Antonio, 48 years; Oscar G. Schenk, 8&B carpenter, San Antonio, 
4l years; and R, K. McAllister, swichman, Houson, 39 years, 


P. Vail, welder; Irving R. Voorhees, brake- 
man; Fred Westerbucg, signal maintaincr. 

OTHERS: Quinnie Clemons, baggage and 
mail handler, Los Angeles Union Passenger 
Terminal; Dewey Dennis, lounge car attend- 
ant, Dining Car Department, West Oakland: 
Ruth M, Fisher, clerk, Auditor of Revenue 
Accounts, San Francisco: Alex M. Gorman, 
clerk, Auditor of Disbursements, San Fran- 
cisco; Irma C. Lynch, clerk, Accounting De- 
partment, Houston; Margacet M. Maloney, 
clerk, Auditor of Revenue Accounts, San Fran. 
ciscu; Icel C. Strauch, stenographer-clerk, 
Sacramento Stores; Willie M. Sweet, PBX 
operator, Communications Department, Dallas: 
Eugene F. O'Connor, clerk, Auditor of Reve 
nue Accounts, San Francisco; Robert C. Tay- 
for, bageage and mail handler, Los Angeles 
Union Passenger Terminal; Theodore E. 
Voigt, assistant contract agent, Engineering 
Department, San Francisco, Webster Woods, 
waiter, Dining Car Department, West Oak- 
land: George W. Hill, shovel operation, 
Northwestern Pacific; Marguerite D. Marten- 
sen, utility clerk, San Diego & Arizona Eastern: 
Joseph H. Butler, clerk, Houston General Of. 
fice; Clarence C. Jones, waiter, Dining Car 
Department, West Oakland; James F. Lynch, 
clerk, Auditor of Reventie Accounts, San 
Francisco; Clifford J. Olsen, assistant’ chief 
clerk, Freight Claims, San Francisca; Nellie 


Retiring after a 42- 
year SP -career re- 
cently was V. E. 
Hankins, accountant 
af Beaumont, Texas, 
He served for many 
years as a corre- 
spondent for the 
T&NO Bulletin, dis- 
continuad in t958. 
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T. Robertson, clerk, Auditor of Disburse- 
ments San Francisco; Antone J. Abrew, Jr., 
bridgetender, Northwestern Pacific; Octavia 
M. Rogers, clerk, Auditor of Revenue Ac- 
counts, San Francisco, 


DALLAS DIVISION: Pensioners: George 
E, Marshall, ageat-telegrapher; Stephen E. 
Tubre, clerk; Alonzo L, Branford, machinist 
helper. 

HOUSTON DIVISION AND SHOPS: Pen 
sioners: John M. Brown, locomotive engineer: 
August M. Mueller, ticket clerk; George 
James, boilermaker; John B, Shanks, fireman. 

LAFAYETTE DIVISION: Pensioners: Jobn 
W. Morris, conductor; Joe Boutte, cross- 
ing flagman. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION AND SHOPS 
E. B. Cruger, signalman; L. D. Gott, ma- 
chinist; A. L. Haccis, pipefitter; H. A. 
Shields, electrician. Pensioners: Joe Tuzzo- 
fino, laborer; Niels P. M. Pedersen, electri- 
cian; James V. Neary, chief clerk; Richard 
D. Bridges, train cleck; John W. Dorchester, 
chair car porter; Joel F. Olson, B&B carpenter: 
Sims R. Davies, assistant cashier; Delgado 
Ladislado, laborer; Abe Olson, roundhouse 
foreman; Fred G. Meacham, ticket. seller; 
Ralph M. Irwin, machinist: Gomez Porfirio, 
crane foreman: Herbert L. George, machinist: 
John McKenna, machinist; Norman H. 
Downing, sheetmetal worker; Walter G. 


Se 


VALDEMAR E. JOHAN- HARRY APPLEBY, 


W. L. HUTCHISON, JOSEPH PINE, asst. 
SEN, overcharge clerk, brakeman, San Antonio asst. master car repair- chief clerk, Disburse- 
Portland, 44 years. Division, 4f years. er, Victoria, Texas, 44 ments Accounts, San 

years. Francisco, 48 years. 


R. A. BROUILLARD, JASPER HENRY, head 
locomotive engineer, janttor, Houston, 40 
Houston, 39 years. years. 


H. R. HERRICK, asst. MRS, ERNA YOSS 
B&B supervisor, Port- GROS, steno, PFE Co., 
land, 38 years. Houston, 37 years. 


B. A, SATRAPINSKY, 
laborer, Mission Road 
Coach ‘Yard, Los An- 
geles, 30 years. 


W. J. McDONALD, asst. 
to generel storekeeper, 
Houston, 44 years, 


ER. YEAGER, tractor Cc. H, WILLIAMS, ma- 
crane operator, Oregon chinist, Houston, 39 
Division, 43 years. years. 
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Patk, switchman; Cyril F, Albright, cashier: 
¥rancisco Carrasco, laborer; Heney B. Mus- 
selman, fireman. 

OREGON DIVISION: L. G. Gilzean, loco- 
motive enginecr: K, B, Weir, locomotive engi- 
neer. Pensioners: Thomas F. Brodigan, ma- 
chinist; Ira M. Gregory, stationary fireman: 
Joseph F, Prevosky, section laborer: Fred 
Olsen, stower; Thomas J. Harrison, black- 
smith; Roy F. Smith, B&B timekeeper and 
material clerk; Henry H. Bainbridge, carman; 
Hugh G. Quenin, conductor; Elmer E, Brin- 
ing, signal maintainer; Belton Ollison, track 
laborer; Michael P. Galvin, locomotive engi- 
neer: William H. Johnson, section laborer. 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION AND SHOPS 
A. J. Cisneros, laborer; A. $. Flores, truck 
driver. Pensioners: Frank P, Thomas, pipe- 
fitter; Frank Santo, pipefitter; Chartes W. 
Smethburst, locomotive engineer; Flayd A. 
Fryberger, blacksmith helper; Joseph Colaizzi, 
carman helper; Warren W. Herrick, pipe 
fitter; Charles M. Anger, locomotive engineer: 
John A. Child, conductor; Albert C, Everett, 
road foreman of engines; Malcalm W’. Nason, 
locomotive engineer; Joseph P. Stefani, pas- 
senger car painter; Thomas Dupsyk, black- 
smith helper; Salvador C. Row, machinist 
helper; Andrea Guidi, section foreman; Rich- 
ard G. Herbert, janitor; Fred Beskeen, clerk 

SAN ANTONIO DIVISION: Pensioners: 
William H. Wehner, locomotive engineer; 
Robert E, Waters, freight carman; Charles 
Bowman, cashier; Luis Villagren, section 
laborer; William E. Young, pumper; Roy 
A. Hurst, locomotive engineer; George E. 
Weight, locomotive engineer. 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: J._R. Hale, 
motor car mechanic. Pensioners: Charles F. 
Fredeen, locomotive engineer; Frank L, Lo- 
zaw, machine lead workman; Horace M. 


Behind the clown make-up is Mrs. Viola Mann, 
Western Division clerk, who entertains at school 
carnivals, parties and parades as "Willie the 
Bo."' Any donations go to charity, 


Resembling a Christmas card, this scene shows 
a fast Southern Pacific freight train rolling 
through new-falien snow on the summit of the 
Sierras near Norden, Calif. 


Potts, locomotive engineer. 

TUCSON DIVISION: E. A, Grays, la- 
borer, H. T. Diehi, locomotive engineer. 
Pensioners: Morris L, Smith, boilermaker; 
Frank G. Welch, locomotive engineer; 
Thomas E. Gilliland, locomotive engineer; 
Raiph E, Harmon, conductor; John F, Beas- 
ley, carpenter; Rochester Hightower, car in- 
spector; Roy L. Crowley, agent-telegrapher; 
Walter L. Thomas, carpenter: Anderson 
Deatherage, locomotive engineer; William F, 
Phillips, locomotive engineer; Benjamin B. 
Reeves, conductor; Thomas B, Murray, 
flagman. 

WESTERN DIVISION: W. E. Halstead, 
carpenter, Pensioners: Fred C, Wedel, cat 
inspector, Hermann G, Allen, red cap porter: 
Harry L. Clements, locomotive engineer: Al 
bert Leal, conductor; Edward A. Turner, 
locomotive engineer; George H. Heisel, car- 
penter; Earl T. Ham, stock clerk, Frank 
Braia, crane engineer; George Bates, carman; 
Andres Ping, freight carman; Cecilia M. 
Green, clerk; Ole Iverson, crossing watch- 
man; Regulo Hernandez, car inspector; 
George Williamson, car inspector; Thomas 
J. Noone, B&B carpenter; Yerko Marinovich, 
‘boilermaker helper; Michael Sussman, painter, 
Samuel Cameron, brakeman; Chester R. 
Wood, conductor; Valentine Graham, loco. 
motive engineer; Leon B, Leggett, locomotive 
engincer; Manuel T, Rose, carman; Gaetana 
E. Thomas, car cleaner; Roman Vega, cat- 
man: Donald Berry, locomotive engineer; 
Frank C, Bell, machinist. 

OTHERS: B. M. Stephens, waiter, Dining 
Cat Department, Los Angeles. Pensioners: 
David M. Carvalho, steward, Dining Car 
Department, West Oakland; Charles Frank, 
foreman, Southern Pacific Steamship Lines; 
Wiiliam E. Hubbard, boilermaker, El Paso 
General Shops; Miguel Romero, scrap soster, 
El Paso Stores: Oscar E. Peterson, oil inspec- 
tor, Stores, Tracy; Phillip W’. Meinberg, 
baggage and mail handler, Los Angeles Union 
Passenger Terminal: Danato Cillis, foreman, 
Sacramento General Stores; Cornelius F. Don- 
ovan, janitor, SP Memorial Hespital, San 
Francisco; Frank W, Herman, painter fore- 
man, El Paso General Shops; Alice A, Renton, 
typist, Valuation Department, General Office, 
San Francisco; Frederick N. Kline, lumber 
yard foreman, Brooklyn Stores; Pietro -Fer- 
rarese, janitar; George O. Leara, yard clerk; 
both of Northwestern Pacific: Jose $. Brenez, 
Agustin Gonzalez, both section laborers, San 
Diego & Arizona Eastern. 

J. H. Jacobson, 69, retired SP’er and insur- 
ance agent for the Order of Railway Employees, 
died November 3. 
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